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m 


|  NEW  movement  is  stirring 
in  the  South.  It  relates 
to  the  Negro.  It  is  born 
of  an  honest  admission  on 
the  part  of  numerous  white  people 
that  the  Negro  deserves  opportunities 
for  development  and  expression  of  his 
powers.  The  Negro  is  being  given 
new  responsibility  and  a  more  enlight- 
ened regard.  This  he  has  won  by  his 
own  honest  efforts  to  improve  him- 
self. 

"The  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had 
long  felt  that — not  from  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, but  from  lack  of  funds — its 
program  for  social  betterment  had 
not  been  applied  to  the  Negro  as  com- 
prehensively as  it  should  have  been, 
nor  made  as  definite  a  part  of  this 
new  movement  as  could  be  wished. 
Since  North  Carolina  was  sympathetic 
to  the  new  movement  in  other  impor- 
tant respects,  the  State's  lack  of  an 
adequate  program  of  public  welfare 
work  among  the  Negroes  made  a  seri- 
ous gap  to  be  bridged. 

"Inter-racial  relations  in  North 
Carolina  were  good.  For  the  most 
part  people  had  stopped  worrying  un- 
duly about  the  'race  problem'  and  had 
settled  down  to  a  calm  and  sensible 
existence.  The  State  had  awakened 
to  a  duty  to  perform  rather  than  a 
problem  to  solve.  There  had  not  been 
a  lynching  in  North  Carolina  for  sev- 
eral years.     We  had  an  excellent  di- 


vision of  Negro  Education.  There 
was  a  rapidly  increasing  group  of 
intelligent,  independent  Negroes  in  the 
State  to  whom  we  could  look  for  san- 
ity and  unselfishness  in  cooperation 
and  leadership.  It  was  clear  that 
North  Carolina  should  no  longer  lag 
behind  in  a  definite  program  which 
has  for  its  objective  the  decrease  of 
crime,  poverty  and  defectiveness 
among  the  Negroes. 

"The  beginning  of  such  a  program 
on  January  1,  1925,  was  made  pos- 
sible through  part  of  a  joint  grant 
from  the  Laura  Spelman-Rockefeller 
Memorial  Foundation  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  a  four-county  demonstra- 
tion." 

— Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner,   Public   Welfare. 

The  following  short  story  of  the 
program  development  of  the  Division 
of  Work  Among  Negroes,  affords  op- 
portunity for  a  brief  statement  out- 
lining the  purpose  of  the  division ;  its 
major  twofold  program;  the  sub- 
sequent organization  and  develop- 
ment ;  its  accomplishments ;  and  a 
brief  summary  of  aims  and  objectives 
for  the  future. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
endeavored  over  a  period  of  years  to 
provide  a  social  welfare  program  for 
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Negroes ;  but  lack  of  funds  prevented 
any  organized  effort  in  this  field  of 
Negro  work. 

In  establishing  the  Negro  Division 
it  was  the  hope  of  the  State  Board 
that  a  demonstration  program  could 
be  put  on  with  the  purpose  of  using 
the  results  obtained  as  the  basis  for 
developing  a  state-wide  public  welfare 
program  for  Negroes.  In  working 
out  the  program  of  the  Negro  Divi- 
sion, close  contact  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  the  several  other  divisions 
which  operate  under  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

The  purpose  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  important  department  was 
to  meet  in  some  measure  a  long  rec- 
ognized need  for  a  constructive  state- 
wide program  of  social  work  for  Ne- 
groes. Two  objectives  of  the  division 
are:  intelligent  study  of  Negro  life 
with  its  social  problems ;  and  the  de- 
veloping of  programs  in  the  commu- 
nity through  the  stimulating  of  co- 
operative self-help  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Negroes. 

The  division  from  the  beginning  has 
had  to  "blaze  a  trail"  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  welfare  program  for 
the  Negro  population.  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  attempt,  in  a  very  concrete  manner, 
the  active  promotion  of  a  public  wel- 
fare program  for  Negroes.  The  ef- 
fort, started  as  a  venture  of  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  a  race  to  develop 
its  own  leaders,  and  organize  its  so- 
cial forces  for  community  betterment, 
had  only  the  general  principles  of  so- 
cial work  technic  to  guide  the  initial 
steps.  However,  real  progress  and 
constructive  results  in  the  social  well- 
being  of  a  people  handicapped  by  bad 


traditional  environmental  influences, 
plus  a  variety  of  social  diseases,  have 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  workers  in  this 
pioneer  field. 

From  the  start  the  idea  has  been 
stressed  that  welfare  work  of  a  con- 
structive nature  for  Negroes,  could 
not  be  "put  over  on  them"  but,  that 
on  the  other  hand,  the  work,  if  it  was 
to  prove  worthwhile  and  permanent  in 
character,  must  be  developed  with  the 
Negroes  fully  understanding  and  as- 
suming in  large  degree  responsibility 
for  solving  their  own  problems.  With 
the  full  realization  that  policies  can- 
not be  defined  and  intelligently  car- 
ried out  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  field,  the 
director  of  the  division  has  endeavored 
to  make  short  social  studies  of  cross- 
sections  of  Negro  life  in  several  typ- 
ical communities.  The  results  of  these 
studies  have  served  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  policies  which  guided 
each  step  in  the  program  development. 

An  outline  of  objectives  of  the  di- 
vision will  serve  to  present  a  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  made,  and  also 
afford  a  basis  for  measuring  or  eval- 
uating the  results  obtained.  Were 
adequate  funds  and  trained  personnel 
available,  and  had  the  division  at- 
tempted a  remedial  type  of  social  work 
for  Negroes,  the  whole  program 
would  have  been  submerged  beneath 
a  mass  of  social  ills  and  problems  of 
racial  maladjustment,  most  complex 
in  character,  and  most  difficult  of 
solving.  The  constructive  note  has 
been  emphasized. 

"This  world  will  not  be  a  good  place 
for  any  of  us  to  live  in  unless  we  make 
it  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live 
in." — Roosevelt. 
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Frank — One  of  North  Carolina's  Social 
Liabilities 

CT'HIS  13-year-old  feeble-minded  boy  is  an  acute  example  of 
•*■  the  restdts  of  unhealthy  social  conditions  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  through  its  Division  of 
Negro  Work,  is  trying  to  solve  by  encouraging  sound  construc- 
tive social  work 


The  Old  Harnett  County  Negro 
Rural  School,  1924 


The  New  Harnett  County  Negro  Rural 

High  School,  1926 

A  Rosev.ivald  School 
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The  masses  of  Negroes  crowded  in 
the  mean  quarters  of  North  Carolina 
cities  present  problems  in  human  de- 
pravity that  can  be  relieved  only  by 
slow  growth  and  the  planting  of  de- 
sire among  these  people  themselves  to 
improve  their  condition.  The  squalid 
shacks  of  poor  Negroes  and  the  filthy 
"bed  houses"  where  a  great  army  of 
migrants  live  for  a  day  or  a  week  pre- 
sent basic  problems  that  must  be  dealt 
with  if  any  good  is  to  come  from  the 
work. 

Here  are  the  hotbeds  of  disease, 
crime  and  mental  defectiveness  that 
must  be  cleaned  up  if  both  races  are 
not  to  suffer  from  the  effect  of  these 
social  ills  in  an  ever  increasing  degree. 
The  work  is  far  too  great  for  any 
quick  success  or  early  results.  But 
a  start  has  been  made. 

The  \arck  of  wholesome  recreational 
facilities  presents  an  ugly  situation, 
in  addition  to  the  rather  large  number 
of  questionable  dance  halls,  gambling 
"clubs,"  and  even  more  vicious  re- 
sorts. The  apathy  of  the  Negro  of 
the  lower  class  is  probably  an  even 
worse  situation.  The  development  of 
a  program  of  public  welfare  cannot 
be  left  a  problem  for  the  white  people 
to  deal  with.  It  is  inherently  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Negro  to  solve  for  him- 
self. It  must  come  about  through  ed- 
ucation and  the  efforts  of  the  trained 
leaders  of  the  race  for  their  poorer 
and  less  intelligent  fellows.  Hundreds 
of  Negroes  are  found  living  in  filthy 
houses  when  they  are  able  to  live  in 
cleaner  and  better  ones.  Many  Ne- 
groes of  the  lower  class,  whatever  their 
ability  to  pay  for  houses,  do  not  keep 


their  homes  in  decent  condition.  There 
is  a  slothfulness,  an  ignorance,  and 
a   dreadful   carelessness   among  them. 

Before  discussing  some  program  ob- 
jectives of  the  Negro  Division,  I  wish 
to  mention,  very  briefly,  some  contrib 
uting  factors  which  produce  commu- 
nity problems,  such  as,  Negro  hous- 
ing, Negro  crime,  Negro  health,  Ne- 
gro mortality,  and  the  lack  of  inter- 
racial understanding  and  cooperation. 

Negro  housing  is  a  most  vital  prob- 
lem affecting  Negro  life,  for  inade- 
quate Negro  housing  facilities  in  most 
cities  produce  congestion,  health, 
safety,  and  moral  hazards,  and  inva- 
riably Negroes  are  forced  to  live  where 
conditions  are  worse.  This  problem 
is  being  met,  in  a  measure,  through 
the  creation  of  Negro  Building  and 
Loan  associations,  making  possible 
good  Negro  residential  districts.  Good 
examples  of  these  are  found  in  Dur- 
ham and  Salisbury.  It  is  well  to  note, 
also,  that  in  these  two  cities,  race  re- 
lations are  of  the  very  best  and  we 
find  a  spirit  of  inter-racial  coopera- 
tion and  good-will  present  in  all  civic 
and  community  activities. 

The  traffic  in  liquor,  the  narcotic 
evil,  the  mental  defective,  the  delin- 
quent girl,  the  woeful  lack  of  a  con- 
structive industrial  program  for  Ne- 
gro women  and  girls  serving  sentences 
in  the  county  jails  of  the  State,  each 
of  these  problems  touches  the  commu- 
nity life  of  the  State,  and  all  are  con- 
tributing factors  toward  filling  our 
many  institutions,  and  making  the 
whole  social  structure  a  "house  of 
trouble,"  this,  through  the  reproduc- 
tion of  their  kind.  One  cannot  survey 
the  human  family  in  North  Carolina, 
particularly    the   Negro   group,   with- 
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The  Old  State's  Prison  Camp  for 
Negroes 
Cary,  N.  C. 


The  New  State's  Prison  Camp  for  Negroes 
Cary.  N.  C. 
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out  seeing  the  urgent  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  remedial  social  work.  But, 
of  far  more  importance  is  the  crying 
need,  apparent  oil  every  hand,  for  the 
Negro  to  be  roused  from  his  lethargic 
state,  and  made  to  catch  the  vision  of 
self-help  and,  through  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  solving  of  his  own 
problems,  develop  into  a  contributing 
group  in  the  progressive  program  of 
making  North  Carolina  a  better  place 
for  all  men  to  live  in. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
Negro  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  a 
serious  social  liability  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  North  Carolina. 
The  State  makes  no  provision  for  the 
care  or  treatment  of  this  unfortunate 
group.  While  it  is  the  primary  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  treatment  for  the  insane, 
it  is  equally  as  important  to  afford 
special  provisions  for  the  treatment 
of  the  feeble-minded.  The  mere  extent 
of  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  al- 
ways will  render  it  necessary  for  the 
State  to  play  the  chief  role  in  dealing 
with  what  is  the  most  menacing  of 
all  social  dangers. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro 
Insane  at  Goldsboro,  which  has  pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  about  six- 
teen hundred  patients,  has  been  forced 
to  refuse  admission  to  new  patients 
unless  the  county  from  which  a  pa- 
tient is  sent  will  consent  to  the  pa- 
role of  a  less  violent  patient — thus 
effecting  an  exchange  of  patients.  Un- 
less a  Negro  mental  defective  is  vio- 
lently insane,  he  is  left  free  to  pursue 
his  way,  until  in  the  course  of  events 
he  becomes  a  public  charge  in  the 
county  home  or  other  public  institu- 
tion or  is  received  as  a  regular  "mem- 


ber1' of  one  of  the  county  chain  gangs. 
The  Hospital  for  the  Negro  In- 
sane at  Goldboro  has  been  forced  to 
care  for  patients  who  belong  in  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
provision  of  a  unit  at  the  Caswell 
Training  school  to  care  for  the  Negro 
mental  defective  would  be  most  help- 
ful. 

Negroes  compose  about  twenty-nine 
and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
relative  number  of  Negro  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  relation  to  the  total 
tuberculosis  death  rate,  is  sixty-five 
and  three-tenths  percent.  The  ratio 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  for 
whites,  one  hundred  thousand  popu- 
lation, is  seventy-five  and  five-tenths 
percent,  and  for  Negroes  ninety-one 
and  seven-tenths  percent.  The  prob- 
lem presented  in  the  person  of  the 
Negro  mid-wife  is  recognized  as  a 
"necessary  evil" — one  that  greatly 
affects  and  retards  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  Negro  child  from 
birth.  Eighty-four  and  nine-tenths 
percent  of  all  Negro  births  in  North 
Carolina  are  attended  by  mid-wives, 
and  when  it  is  known  that  in  one 
county  of  the  State  there  are  nineteen 
Negro  mid-wives  being  treated  for 
syphillis,  one  can  appreciate,  more 
fully,  the  seriousness  of  this  phase  of 
Negro  development. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  problem  for  the 
Negro  is  demonstrated  by  the  much 
higher  ratio  of  births  among  Negroes 
outside  of  wedlock  than  the  ratio  of 
similar  births  among  non-Negroes  in 
North  Carolina.  For  one  year,  the 
general  birth  rate  was  thirty-one  and 
nine-tenths  (per  one  thousand  popu- 
lation).    Of  the  births  five  and  five- 
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hundredths  percent  or  about  fifty 
children  per  thousand  births  were  il- 
legitimate. Of  this  number  three  and 
seventy-eight  hundredths  percent  were 
Negro  and  only  one  and  twenty-seven 
hundredths  percent  non-Negro,  al- 
though the  Negro  population  was 
only  twenty-nine  and  eight-tenths  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  The 
comparison  is  even  more  alarming 
when  the  figures  within  each  race 
grouping  are  contrasted  against  each 
other.  Of  every  thousand  Negro 
children  born  during  that  year,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  and  nine- 
tenths  were  illegitimate,  while  among 
all  other  race  groups  combined,  only 
eighteen  out  of  every  thousand  chil- 
dren born  were  illegitimate.  In  other 
words,  while  only  one  percent  of  all 
non-Negro  children  born  that  year 
were  illegitimate,  twelve  percent  of  all 
Negro  children  born  were  without  the 
heritage  of  legitimacy. 

One  cannot  think  of  these  astound- 
ing figures  without  realizing  the  great 
need  for  a  more  intensive  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  Negro  and  those 
community  factors  which  retard  his 
healthy,  normal  growth,  and  also  note 
how  the  door  of  equal  opportunity  for 
full  self-expression  and  development  is 
not  fully  open  to  the  Negro.  White 
people  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  believe 
themselves  safe  as  long  as  they  ignore 
and  neglect  the  Negro  in  their  midst. 
The  program  of  Negro  education  in 
North  Carolina  proves  most  conclu- 
sively that  any  State  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  education  is  good 
for  all  the  people,  is  certainly  pointed 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mental  growth  is  dependent,  in 
large    measure,    on    physical    growth, 


and  thus,  if  the  Negro  is  not  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  social  liability  to  the 
State  and  to  himself,  increased  op- 
portunities must  be  provided,  a  fair 
share  of  public  facilities  made  avail- 
able, and  a  friendly  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion evidenced  on  the  part  of  white 
people  in  helping  to  solve  the  many 
problems.  The  high  Negro  mortality 
rate  in  North  Carolina  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Negro  ignorance  and  in- 
difference to  health  matters.  Another 
contributing  factor  can  be  found  in 
the  inadequate  health  facilities,  due 
to  improper  attitudes  of  officials  and 
general  public,  and  a  third  factor,  the 
lack  of  Negro  aggressiveness  in  de- 
manding their  share  of  attention. 

Ill 

Two  policies  decided  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Negro  welfare  pro- 
gram are  briefly  stated  here.  Since 
so  little  had  been  accomplished  for 
Negroes  in  the  field  of  public  welfare, 
it  was  thought  best  that  the  first  steps, 
while  slow,  must  necessarily  be  edu- 
cational in  character ;  also,  that  in 
formulating  a  program  of  public  wel- 
fare work  for  Negroes,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  di- 
vision would  be  the  gathering  of  facts 
and  other  related  data  concerning 
Negro  life  and  social  conditions  af- 
fecting the  same.  A  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  the  material  obtained 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  divi- 
sion to  interpret  the  results  in  the 
light  of  the  social  needs  of  the  Negro 
population,  and  all  efforts  could  be 
intelligently  directed  toward  organiz- 
ing the  social  forces  in  Negro  com- 
munities. 
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Some  community  organization  ob- 
jectives are  as  follows: 

The  organization  of  social  forces 
in  twenty-five  Negro  communities,  with 
the  county  as  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Selection  and  appointment  of  Negro 
advisory  committee  of  seven  persons 
in  each  county,  this  committee  to  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  body  to  the  county 
board  of  public  welfare  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare. 

Cross-section  survey  of  social  con- 
ditions  among   Negroes. 

Meeting  of  Negro  advisory  com- 
mittee with  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  and  members  of  the  county 
board  of  welfare  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  raising  budget  to  finance 
salary  and  expenses  of  a  full-time 
Negro  welfare  assistant,  and  such  oth- 
er necessary  items  in  the  promotion  of 
county-wide  welfare  program. 

Appointment  of  trained  Negro  so- 
cial worker  as  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare,  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  approved  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Educational  group  meetings  in  com- 
munity centers  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, closing  with  county-wide  mass 
meetings  held  in  the  county  court 
house.  The  closing  mass  meeting  is 
usually  inter-racial  in  character;  in- 
vitations are  sent  to  all  county  offi- 
cials and  other  interested  white  lead- 
ers and  organizations. 

The  steps  outlined  above  in  the 
process  of  organizing  ihe  social  forces 
in  a  Negro  community  usually  require 
about  three  months  to  get  well  under 
way. 

The  director  of  the  division  coop- 
crates    in    .'in    advisory    caqacity. 


Some  suggested  activities  are  the 
following: 

The  organization  of  a  Parent- 
Teacher  association  or  Community 
League. 

Correlating  the  Negro  county  wel- 
fare program  with  the  State,  county, 
and  city  programs  of  education  and 
health. 

Proper  enforcement  of  the  Compul- 
sory School  Attendance  law.  Study  of 
the  causes  and  the  placing  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  many  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  attendance  law. 

Providing  recreational  facilities  in 
Negro  communities.  Stimulating  an 
interest  in  community  music,  through 
the  organization  of  choral  societies, 
with  special  study  of  Negro  folk  songs 
and  "Spirituals."  Providing  play- 
grounds. 

Inquiry  into  the  housing  situation. 

Development  of  the  schoolhouse  as 
the  community  center. 

Remedial  social  service  program  in 
cooperation  with  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  Associated  Charities, 
and  other  social  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Interesting  Negro  churches  and 
fraternal  organizations  in  the  value  of 
cooperative  effort,  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  worthy  objects  of  charity; 
conserving  thereby,  time,  effort,  and 
money. 

Cooperating  with  Jeanes  Worker, 
farm  demonstration  agent,  home  agent 
and  public  health  nurse. 

Organization  of  orthopedic,  mental 
health,  and  tuberculosis  clinics. 

When  the  division  was  established 
there  were  three  counties  in  the  State 
that   employed   Negro   social   workers. 
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The  constructive  values  of  the  Coun- 
ty Plan  of  organization  have  been 
demonstrated  in  eighteen  counties  of 
the  State.  In  nine  of  these  counties 
there  are  fourteen  full-time  Negro  wel- 
fare assistants  employed;  and  four 
other  counties  employ  a  part-time 
Negro  assistant.  Twelve  of  the  full 
time  Negro  workers  are  paid  all  of 
their  salary  and  expenses  from  coun- 
ty, city  and  state  appropriations ; 
while  six  of  the  full-time  Negro  work- 
ers are  paid  from  public  funds,  sup- 
plemented with  money  from  private 
sources.  In  two  counties  Negroes  pay 
all  the  salary  of  the  part-time  Negro 
worker. 

The  workers  noted  are  serving  as 
probation  officers,  family  case  work- 
ers, public  welfare  assistants,  and  com- 
munity organizers.  During  the  pe- 
riod January  1,  1925,  to  June  30, 
1926,  a  total  of  twenty  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  was  paid  to 
Negro  welfare  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  salaries  and  expenses.  Of 
this  amount  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  was  paid  from 
public  funds,  and  the  balance,  five 
thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars,  was 
contributed  by  Negroes. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  the  division  has  been  that  of 
securing  trained  Negro  social  work- 
ers. There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
educated  social  workers  in  the  South. 
This  demand  for  an  educated  leader- 
ship is  part  of  the  larger  demand  for 
the  best  leadership  among  Negroes  in 
other  fields.  A  stud}'  of  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  fourteen  Ne- 
gro welfare  workers  now  serving  with 
city  and  county  welfare  departments, 
brings    to    light    the    following    facts. 


Six  workers  have  had  four  years  of 
college  work,  and  three  of  this  group 
have  pursued  special  courses  in  social 
work;  six  have  finished  two  years  of 
college  work,  and  three  of  this  number 
have  completed  special  courses  in  so- 
cial work ;  four  are  graduates  of  ac- 
credited high  schools,  and  two  of  this 
group  have  taken  a  special  course  in 
social  work.  Eleven  workers  are  wom- 
en, and  six  workers  are  men. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  a  Public  Welfare 
institute  has  been  held  at  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers'  college,  during 
the  years  1926  and  1927.  While  the 
general  field  of  public  welfare  was 
covered  in  the  many  conference 
groups,  community  organization,  and 
the  history,  scope,  and  object  of  so- 
cial work  were  stressed  as  outstand- 
ing topics  of  the  institute.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  institute  was  to  give 
further  training  to  those  workers  em- 
ployed by  county  and  city  govern- 
ments, and  to  offer  special  lectures 
for  officers  and  workers  from  the  many 
volunteer  and  private  social  agencies 
throughout  the  State. 

In  the  organization  of  Negro  wel- 
fare work  with  the  county  as  the  unit 
of  organization,  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  correlating  and 
coordinating  of  the  work  throughout 
the  State  but  more  and  more,  coming 
out  of  our  experiences  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  need  is  quite 
apparent  for  a  well  defined  program 
of  inter-county  exchange  of  ideas, 
touching  those  phases  of  our  public 
welfare  program  with  particular 
stud}',  and  attention  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  and  resources  of  Negro 
communities  and  individuals. 
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The  study  of  Negro  child  life  to 
be  projected  within  the  next  month 
has  for  its  purpose  an  inquiry  into 
the  actual  conditions  surrounding 
Negro  child  life.  The  facts  disclosed 
are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  program  of  welfare 
work  among  Negroes  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  as  a  guide  to  other  States 
in  similar  programs.  The  aim  is  to 
make  a  careful  case  work  study  of 
each  individual  child  to  see  how  the 
court  and  institution  has  really  func- 
tioned for  the  child.  The  study  will 
include  information  concerning  the 
home  conditions,  the  kind  of  commu- 
nity the  child  lives  in,  how  he  spends 
his  spare  time,  the  child's  school  re- 
cord, whether  or  not  the  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  and  Child  Labor 
law  function  satisfactorily  for  Ne- 
gro children.  Wherever  possible,  the 
child  will  be  given  a  physical  and  men- 
tal examination,  and  housing  condi- 
tions will  be  considered.  All  avail- 
able information  in  regard  to  each 
child,  his  family  and  neighborhood  or 
institutional  care,  will  be  carefully 
collected  and  compiled. 

This  information  would  show  how 
the  juvenile  courts,  welfare  officers 
and  social  workers  are  handling  the 
problem  of  the  dependent,  delinquent, 
and  neglected  child;  how  these  individ- 
uals and  agencies  are  hampered  for 
lack  of  proper  correctional  institu- 
tional facilities.  It  should  show  the 
number  of  children  who  are  being  com- 
mitted illegally  to  jails  and  chain 
gangs.  In  brief,  it  should  show  the 
whole  strength  and  weakness  of  our 
public    welfare     program     in    North 


Carolina  as  it  relates  to  Negroes,  and 
give  us  fundamental  facts  on  which 
to  strengthen  and  improve  a  program 
already  begun. 

"We  hold  our  title  to  power  by  the 
tenure  of  service  to  God,  and  if  we 
fail  to  administer  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  the  Negro  we  shall  in  the 
fullness  of  time  lose  power  ourselves, 
for  we  must  know  that  the  God  who 
is  Love,  trusts  no  people  with  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  do  injustice  to  the  weak." 

— Governor  Aycock. 

A  most  important  and  interesting 
subject  has  been  touched  on  by  the 
division  in  the  gathering  of  data  and 
other  information  on  the  problem  of 
Negro  crime  in  North  Carolina.  As 
a  part  of  the  general  study  of  Negro 
crime,  the  director  is  engaged  in  gath- 
ering facts  covering  the  life  histories 
and  social  background  of  thirty  Ne- 
groes, who,  during  the  last  two  years 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  electric  chair.  Recently 
a  grant  has  been  made,  thereby  mak- 
ing possible  the  completion  of  this  spe- 
cial study.  With  the  appointment  of 
a  pardon  commissioner  and  with  more 
attention  being  paid  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  discharged  prisoners,  another 
important  field  of  effort  and  service 
is  opened  to  the  many  county  depart- 
ments of  welfare  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing constructive  employment  and 
friendly  supervision  of  the  discharged 
Negro  prisoner. 

Summing  up  the  whole  objective  of 
;i  state-wide  program  of  public  wel- 
fare  for  Negroes,  we  can  say  that  the 
goal  sought  is  the  training  of  Negro 
■vouth    in     citizenship     and    Christian 
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character.  To  train  the  Negro  youth 
in  the  virtues  of  citizenship  and  at 
the  same  time  in  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  others ;  to  give  him  the  de- 
sire to  be  just  to  others,  and  yet  to 
have  him  cultivate  his  own  self-re- 
spect ;  to  teach  him  the  value  of  schol- 
arship, and  also  to  let  him  know  when 
scholarship  must  become  dynamic ;  to 
teach  him  to  work,  to  love,  to  sing,  to 
have  faith,  even  when  he  sees  wrong 
all  around  him — this  is  a  task  calling 
for  all  one  has  of  intelligence,  pa- 
tience, and  Christian  charity'. 

The  color  line  is  here,  whether  right 


or  wrong.  If  there  must  be  differ- 
entiation in  community,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  churches,  I  make  the  plea 
that  there  be,  at  least,  equal  services. 
If  states  will  compel  different  rail- 
road coaches  and  station  arrange- 
ments, let  there  be  equal  accommoda- 
tions and  when  justice  is  done,  let  it 
be  equal  justice  without  reference  to 
color.  Thus,  only,  can  we  live  in 
peace.  Either  the  Negro  must  be 
given  equal  opportunity  and  justice, 
or  else  his  education  will  be  stopped, 
for  culture  and  iniquity  do  not  dwell 
together  in  peace. 
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